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__¥V. Chinese Press after the Revolution ....-..-.--.-- 


INTRODUCTION 


The twentieth century newspaper is one of the greatest 
achievements in the whole field of human endeavour. Great 
sheets and enormous circulations are characteristic of all the 
leading newspapers in Europe and America. This most re- 
markable development has been brought about by scientific 
inventions of modern times such as the great and rapid print- 
ing presses, the methods of mechanical type-setting and the 
cheap and excellent photographic illustrations. 


The growth of the newspaper in its present form is there- 
fore recent, but its history dates back to ancient times. It is 
claimed that something like an official newspaper or govern- 
ment gazette existed in ancient Rome. The first regular news- 
paper in the West was published at Frankfort in 1615. 


The Chinese press, however, has a longer history. Records 
show that a most rudimentary form of newspaper came into 
existence as early as 2357 B.C. and regular official gazettes 
appeared in the Tang Dynasty (A.D. 620—905). Such gov- 
ernment news sheets continued in various forms in the sub- 
sequent dynasties covering a period of one thousand years. 


The newspaper for common people did not} 

Shun Pao appear until as late as the 19th cenutry when 

the Pioneer Western influence began to penetrate into China. 

At the outset such journals were mostly published 

monthly. Daily newspapers came into being in the later half 

of the century. The oldest existing Chinese daily is the Wah 

Tze Yah Pao (3H #i), which was published in Hongkong 

in 1865. Among those published in China during the same 
period, the Shun Pao Daily News ('#%) is the pioneer. 


The growing popular dissatisfaction with Manchu govern- 
ment in the late nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century served as a great impetus to the rise of a large crop 
of journalistic undertakings. After the Revolution of 1911 
Chinese newspapers definitely entered upon its modern stage 
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of development. Nowadays leading Chinese newspapers are 
well edited and abundantly supplied with news, telegrams and 
radiograms by their own correspondents as well as by well- 
organized news agencies. Some of the large Chinese news- 
papers maintain correspondents in principal cities of the world. 
Pictorial sections, which compare favourably with those pub- 
lished by New York or London papers, also appear. 


In brief, the Chinese press has made remark- 

Progressin able progress during the past ten years in point 

Ten Years of both equipment and personnel. As a medium 

of public opinion its influence has ever been in the 

ascendant. Of especial significance is the fact that Chinese 

newspapers are keenly conscious of the role they should play 

in the promotion of good will and better understanding among 
all peoples in the world. 


In the following paragraphs the writer will attempt to 
discuss briefly the early history of Chinese newspapers, the 
influence of Western journalism in the 19th century, Chinese 
journalism before and after the Revolution of 1911, its recent 
developments and future aspects. 


ANCIENT CHINESE NEWSPAPERS 


The origin of the Chinese press seems to antedate similar 
beginnings in any other part of the world. Far back in the 
year 2357 B.C., in the reign of Emperor Yao (3#), there existed 
in China a spoken newspaper. It was in the form of poetry, 
versified by the “wise men” of the time. It served as a reflec- 
tion of public opinion and was sung by children in the streets. 


The press in its organized form began in the days of the 
Han (}&) dynasty (206 B.C—A.D. 219). Three kinds of 
monthliés appeared in this period in the form of private news 
letters. 


It was in the Tang (ff) dynasty (A.B, 620—905) that 
news of the imperial court was first circulated on bulletin-like 
sheets. It was also in this period that the term Tipao ( Si) 
definitely came into use. Ti, in Chinese, means the official re- 
sidence or mansion of some prince or governor at the capital, 
and pao means “report.” It served as the official medium 
through which imperial edicts were transmitted to the officials 
in the provinces, and conversely reports submitted by these 
officials to the imperial court were made public. A bureau was 
specially created called Bureau of Official Reports ( ###€Be 
Chintsouyuan) to handle all official documents submitted by the 
representatives of the dukes and generals in the provinces and 
transmit imperial edicts in return. 


This institution was continued in the Sung 
(#) dynasty (960-1127) under the same name. 
By that time it had developed into an important 
newspaper system. The bulletin appeared at regular intervals 
and enjoyed a very large circulation among scholars all over 
the country. s y 


Had Large 
Circulation 


In the Ming (fj) dynasty (1386-1644) the practice was 
continued under the name of Tungchengsee (34 BCH). 
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Up to the end of the Ming dynasty all forms of Tipao were 
hand-written or printed from wood-blocks. The art of print- 
ing from movable wood types was used in the reign of Zung 
Cheng (42if{) (1628-1644), the last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, and from that time on the circulation of Tipao was 
greatly increased. 


To facilitate the despatch of these official 
Despatch bulletins, there had already existed an efficient 
system of imperial couriers or post-relays in the Han dynasty. 
Already, in the Ch’in (3) dynasty (B.C. 246-207) Ch’in Shih- 
huang (444%) had built up a system of military roads and 
post-relays, with stations regularly placed ten li apart. 


The system was elaborated upon during the Han dynasty, 
with post stations at regular intervals of thirty li. Both post- 
houses and post-chaises driven by one to seven horses were used 
as well as couriers on foot. 


Further improvements on the system were introduced in 
the T’ang dynasty. There were 1297 stations on the imperial 
highways, 260 stations along waterways and 86 stations which 
partook of the nature of both. A definite limit was also placed 
on the time of delivery: the messenger was required to make 
an average speed of no less than 100 li or 30 miles on land 
per day. In case of emergency the limit could be set at 500 
li per day. This system was kept on in the later dynasties. 


During the Ching (jf) dynasty (1644-1911) the Tipao was 
known as Kingpao (3{#%) or Peking Gazette. It consisted of 
three sections. The Kung-men-chao (‘g¢f\#>) or a copy of the 
palace gate, which represents a court circular, constituted the 
first section. The second section was devoted to Shangyu, (_- 
i) meaning imperial decrees. Tsou-chu (#€##) or memorials 
from state officials were published in the third section. 


a Besides the Peking Gazette, there were also 
tia issued at the capitals of the provinces Provincial 

Gazettes, small analogues of the Peking Gazette 
but less formalized and, at least in some instances, produced 
under circumstances approximating free political reporting. 
The general name for the Provincial Gazette was Yuan-men-pao 
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Front-page of the 


King-pao ( 4{ ft) or 


Peking Gazette 
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(@RAYFR) or Yuan-men-ch’ao (#iP\e>). The term Yuan-men 
refers to the palace or yamen of some high official, and is pre- 
cisely analogous to the Kung-men in the name of the imperial 
court circular, referring to the imperial palace. 


The separate publication of gazettes by the various min- 
istries began in 1906. In that year the Ministry of Commerce 
published its own Shan Hu Kuan Pao (#§#i#%) or official 
gazette for commerce. So did the Ministry of Education publish 
the Hsueh Hu Kuan Pao (#5 #%) or official gazette for educa- 
tion. All these gazettes were circulated throughout the coun- 
try and sold at ten cash or one copper a copy. They constituted 
the only source of official and general news for the scholars, 
who were then the only readers in the country. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE WESTERN PRESS INTO CHINA 


The official gazettes constituted the only kind of newspaper 
in China up to the early part of the 19th century. They were 
published solely for the benefit of officialidom. The modern 
Chinese newspaper catering to the general public was brought 
into being, as the history of the European press in China shows, 
as the result of the efforts of the American and British in the 
beginning of the last century. The efforts of early American 
and British missionaries in the development of the modern 
press in China are especially worth mentioning. 


Credit has been given to William Milne for the first month- 
ly published in the Chinese language. It was the Tsashihshu 
Meiyueh T'ungchichuan (ee ARRAY or the Chinese 
Monthly Magazine). The inaugural issue appeared in Malacca 
on August 6, 1815. Publication was continued until the death 
of Milne in 1822. 


The first Chinese monthly published in China was the 
Tunghsiyan-k’'ao Meiyueh Tu'ngchichuan ( 4G ARR 
or the Eastern Western Monthly Magazine) published in 1833 
at Canton"by Gutzlaff. This magazine ran from 1833 to 1877 
and was later transferred to Singapore and publish there from 
1877 to 1838. 


at The first Chinese daily paper, Chung Ngoi San 
Chinese Po (*P48F#h) was the Chinese edition of the China 
Daily Mail ( #4iajfkR) published in 1858 at Hongkong. It 
was at first published every two days and later daily. The 
paper was continued until 1916 when financial difficulties forced 
its suspension. 


The oldest existing Chinese daily is the Wah Tze Yah Pao 
(#7 AFR) published about 1864 in. Hongkong. It was at first 
the Chinese edition of the Hongkong Daily Press (4fafR) and 
was later published separately. 
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The earliest Chinese daily published in Shanghai was the 


Shanghai Hsin Pao (_|-#é$7Fk), being a shortlived Chinese 


edition of the North China Daily News. 


ed in 1862. 


The first issue appear- 


en 


The earliest Chinese-owned daily paper was the Chaow 


It was published at Hankow in 1873 and 


closed the following year. 


Hsinpao (i 3CHriR ). 


owned paper is the 
Tsun Wan Yat Pao (Hsunhuan Jihpao $§3 H ff ). 
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Published in 1874 by Wang Tao (:E%4), a famous scholar — 
during the Taiping Rebellion, the journal has maintained a 
continuous existence to this day. 


The most influential Chinese daily which began at the same 
period and has since continued to flourish is the Shun Pao (i 
#1). It was started by F. Major, the inaugural issue appear- 
ing on April 30, 1872. The establishment of this paper was 
one of his three enterprises in China, the other two being the 
Kiangsu Chemical Company and the Shih Chen Book Company. 


The first issue was printed on one side of a single sheet 
of thin Chinese paper, containing an announcement on the first 
page to the effect that it was a recorder of events in the fields 
of politics, diplomacy, commerce and society and would seek to 
be accurate in its statements and maintain a simple style so 
that it would be read by the common people with ease. It was 
this impartial and non-propaganda character of the Shun Pao 
that made it the first successful daily newspaper in China en- 
joying the largest circulation today. 


In 1886 Major sold the paper to a British Corporation and 
returned to England. 


Purchased by In 1907 the British partners sold it to Zih Tze- 
Chinese pei (JR--&), but the paper was placed under 
nominal foreign ownership for the sake of protection. 


In 1911 when the Chinese Revolution broke out, Sze Liang- 
zay (shJit>f), who was popularly known as the Northcliffe of 
China, bought the Sun Pao from Zih. It was under Sze’s 
management that the paper entered upon an era of prosperity. 
L. Chen ([fi%), the editor-in-chief, has since directed the 
editorial policy of the journal whose articles signed under his 
pen name Lang-shu ( #1ifiL), meaning “cold blood,” have exerted 
great influence on the reading public in China. 


Thenceforth the Shun Pao became a purely Chinese concern. 
The new publisher Sze devoted his entire life to the develop- 
ment and expansion of the journal. It was unfortunate that 
he was mysteriously assassinated on Nov. 13, 1934. After his 
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Sze Liang-zay (1878-1934), 


death Sze Yoong-keng (sh ik), his only son, succeeded to be 
the publisher. 


Very Popular The popularity of the Shun Pao can be best 
Journal attested by the fact that it is now not only read 
throughout China but subscribed for by foreigners abroad. Its 
editorials are widely quoted by both Chinese and foreign con- 
temporaries. Moreover, even those people living in the hinter- 
land of the country are accustomed to saying Shun Pao Tsi 
( FH#LKE) when referring to a newspaper. 


The sister newspaper of the Shun Pao is the Sin Wan 
Pao. The first issue appeared on Jan. 1, 1893. The first man- 
agement was in the hands of a group of Chinese and foreign 
merchants.- To acquire extraterritorial protection, a Briton 
was appointed manager. But the arrangement afterwards 
proved to be more harmful than good, because the Briton had 
financial troubles of his own, thus involving the Sin Wan Pao 
Company in difficulties. 
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L. Chen (1877—) (best known 
editor in China). 


After the bankruptcy proceedings in the American Court 
at Shanghai the ownership of the journal passed to Buchheister 
& Company. 


In 1900 a controlling interest was bought by John C. Fer- 
guson, American ex-missionary, educator and advisor to 
viceroys. After 29 years he sold his shares to a group of 
Chinese, among whom Sze Liang-zay was a leading figure. 


Pure Thus the Sin Wan Pao became a purely Chi- 
Chinese nese-owned concern and close cooperation with the 
Concern Shun Pao also began. These two old Chinese 
dailies are now the most influential journals in the country. 


The general manager of the Sin Wan Pao is P. J. Wong, 
(E{A#%) whose late father Wang Han-chi (}?£ WYK) held the 
same post since 1900 until his death 1926. 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY CHINESE PRESS 


The turning point in the development of the Chinese press 
occurred in 1895 when China was defeated in the Sino-Japanese 
War, bringing into sharp relief the weaknesses of the Manchu 
regime. By that time famous scholars of the country as well 
as high government officials realized the importance of the press 
as a public educating medium. Even Emperor Kwan Hsu, in 
an edict dated Sept. 12, 1908, ordered the publication of a news- 
paper to serve as model for private journalistic ventures as 
well as to widen and develop the mental energies of the people. 
Meanwhile the press had elevated generally from a trade in 
news to a social and literary force worthy of the attention and 
efforts of the most learned. 


The Reform Movement under the leadership of K’ang Yu- 
wei (}€474$) and his student Liang Chi-chao ( # i) brought 
into existence a number of political societies in 1895 for the 
purpose of propagating the reform program. Prominent among 
these was the Ch’iang Hsueh Hui (#47) or Association for 
the Study of National Power. This group started a daily at 
Peiping in August, 1895, with Liang Chi-chao as editor. The 
paper was first named Wan-kuo Kung pao (f§I2%k ) and later 
known as Chung-wai Chi-wen. (+4 -etbH) This paper was 
distributed free to subscribers of the Peking Gazette, all ex- 
penses borne by the reform society. It was printed from wood 
types and in the conventional small gazette format, consisting 
of four leaves. 


New A daily paper was also published in Shanghai 
Shanghai by the local branch of the Ch’iang Hsueh Hui. It 
patty, was called Ch’iang Hsueh Pao, (®4¢%) which was 
printed from metal types and was somewhat of an advance 
over its Peking predecessor. The inaugural issue appeared on 
January 12, 1896. : 


After a few months both the Ch’iang Hsueh Pao and the 
Chung-wai Chi-wen had to stop publication by order of the 
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Manchu government. Liang Chi-chao at once proceeded to 
Shanghai where a new organization was formed to turn out an- 
other journal known as Shi Wu Pao (8¥#§#t), published once 
every ten days. The first number was issued on August 9, 1896. 
The new journal was lithographed, and was larger than its 
daily predecessor, Ch'iang Hsueh Pao, containing 20 to 30 leaves 
every issue. Liang himself wrote most of the articles in the 
paper, which reached a circulation of some 10,000 copies in 
April, 1898, widely read in all parts of the country. 


A new daily was published by the same organi- 
zation on May 5, 1896 under the style of Shi Wu 
Movement = Ji, Pao ( B¥#§ HFK). The journal also enjoyed good 
circulation. Just at that time Liang left Shanghai for Peking 
to engage in politics, and the management of the paper was 
looked after by his friend Wang K’ang-nien ( EEF). 


Collapse of 
Reform 


The whole reform movement abruptly fell through on Sept. 
22, 1898 when the Empress Dowager (Chi Hsi) emerged from 
retirement, put the Emperor Kwang Hsu in confinement and 
took over the reins of the government in his name. K’ang Yu- 
wei and Liang Chi-chao escaped from Peiping. 


To Japan Liang fled. Immediately upon his arrival at Yo- 
kohama in the autumn of 1898, he started the Ching I Pao ( jif 
*#efR), published at ten-day intervals and containing 40 pages 
one issue. : 


During this period many newspapers have come into 
existence. Yen Fu (7), well-known translator of the works 
of Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, started 
the Kuo Wen Pao ( iUH#t) in 1897 in Tientsin. Later he 
published another periodical every ten days known as the Kuo- 
wen Weipao ( fMbHN4¢ FR), which contained chiefly translations 
from foreign periodicals. 


Wang Kang-nien, publisher of the Shi Wu Pao and the 
Shi Wu Jih Pao, started the publication of the Ch’ang Yen Pao 
(ABR) and the Chung Wai Jih Pao (*p4- HR) when the- 
two first named journals were taken over by government 
authorities. 
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Best Known Perhaps the best known reform paper of this 
_ Reform period was the Su Pao (Afi). Hu Chang (BR) 
Paper was the publisher, but he registered the journal 


with the local Japanese consulate-general under the name of 
his Japanese wife. Later he relinquished the ownership to Chen 
Fan (i@i), a revolutionist. A group of bold propagandists, 
including Wu Chih-huei (8#€if), Chang Tai-yen ( #AR), 
Tsai Yuan-pei (#%3¢34) and others immediately joined the staff 
of the journal. 


fe" Later, a propaganda pamphlet entitled The Revolutionary 

Y Army was published by another revolutionist called Tsou Yung 
(5%) in 1903. Chang Tai-yen wrote a preface for the book 
Be and then published a review in the Su Pao. The article roused 

nh the ire of the Manchu government, which at once requested the 
, foreign settlement authorities to close down the paper and 
arrest its editors. Tsou and Chang were consequently arrested, 
but the affair aroused the deep feelings of the Shanghai public. 
Under the pressure of the foreign consular body the Manchus 
had to content themselves with the comparatively lenient 
sentences of two years’ imprisonment for Tsou and three years’ 
with hard labour for Chang. 


First Lady The Wu Shih Pai Hua Pao (SSA) was 
Journalist published at Wusih, a city near Shanghai in May, 

1898. It was particularly worth mentioning because the chief 

edifor was Miss Chiu Yu-fang (2843), the first lady jour- 

nalist of China and also because it was the first newspaper - 
written in the conversational style. 


By far the most decisive impetus to the reform of the press 
in China was the Boxer Uprising of 1900. The fall of Peking 
and the flight of the Empress Dowager again revealed the follies 
and weaknesses of the government. While the revolutionists 
held various theories, they all agreed on the necessity of over- 
throwing the Manchu regime. Apart from running propagan- 
da organs to achieve the object, they also took an intense in- 
terest in Western arts and science and publications relative to 

. such subjects increased in great numbers. 


k es. : The famous Hsin-min T’sung-pao (37 RHF) edited by 
Liang Chi-chao appeared fortnightly at Yokohama in 1901. 
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The magazine ran to seventy-two numbers and was a very in- 
fluential organ in introducing Western thoughts and revolu- 
tionary ideas into China. 

The Ta Kung Pao (AKA fit ) was published on June 17, 1902" 
by Yang Lieh-chih (3¢@k2). The journal still exists, but it 
had changed hands several times when the present management 
took it over in 1926. 


Another The Kuomin Jihjihpao (KIRAH##) was 
Paper published as a successor to the Supao in 1903. It 
Banned was registered under the name of a foreigner, A. 


Somoll, but the step did not save the journal from being banned 
by another imperial edict. 

The most progressive daily after the Boxer uprising was 
the Shih Pao (¥#%) published by Ti Chu-ching (4kas jf) at 
Shanghai in 1904. This daily newspaper, which has existed to 
this day, was the first that showed the originality of employing 
different types in the make-up of its news, of introducing short 
editorial comments on political and economic affairs, of building 
up a chain of correspondents in all the principal cities of the 
country. Its remarkable success contributed very much to the 
subsequent editorial reform on the Shun Pao and the Sin Wan 
Pao, 

Many newspapers were also published under the sponsor- 
ship of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen (ff*Pl)). Well-known among 
them were the Fu Pao (#€#%) and the Min Pao (RP). The 
Fu Pao, a daily, was published by Liu Shih-pei (4fiid#) at 
Tokyo in 1905 and the Min Pao, another daily, by Chang Chi (#& 
ii) in the same year. These journals contained essays written 
by Hu Han-min (JWR), Wang Ching-wei (-7:# iif) and other 
noted revolutionists, which were eagerly read by the Chinese 
people. Being most outspoken in their revolutionary ideas, the 
two newspapers were given much credit for their part in bring- 
ing to success the Revolution of 1911. 

The Minhu Jih-pao (ROF AFL) meaning “the 
Cry of the Deople’s Cry,” a daily, was started by Yu Yu-jen 
Beopre (FAME ), another noted revolutionist, at Shanghai 
in 1908. The publication of this paper was suspended after 93 
days. 
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; Yu then launched another daily named Min-hsu Jih-pao, 
("°F H#) which meant “the People’s Plight.” This daily con- 
tinued for only 43 days. 


In the following year, 1909, came Yu’s third journalistic 
venture under the style of Min Li Pao, (S3¢#) meaning “the 
Democrat.” 


Mention may be made here that these revolutionary 
journals often excelled those old port-city papers in news service 
and literary style because the former enjoyed the advantage of 
party funds as well as voluntary contributions from ardent 
supporters. The three Min-papers were probably the most in- 
fluential and best edited revolutionary publications during the 
period. The birth of these revolutionary newspapers, inspired 
by the highest ideals of patriotism, doubtless was a most im- 
portant factor contributing to the ultimate downfall of the 
Manchu government. 


CHINESE PRESS AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


With the establishment of the Chinese Republic 1911, the 
freedom of speech was explicitly guaranteed by the Provisional 
Constitution. This constitutional protection served as an 
impetus to the rapid growth of daily newspapers not only in 
the capital but in remote provinces. During the first years of 
the Republic there were more than five hundred newspapers in 
the country, while Peking, the political centre, claimed nearly 
one hundred. 


But beginning from 1914 when Yuan Shih-kai (#¢t 9), 
who had succeeded Dr. Sun Yat-sen resigned as president ha- 
tched the plot of overthrowing the Republic and establishing an 
imperial dynasty of his own, the rights of the Chinese press 
were ruthlessly curtailed. Press regulations were promulgated 
in that year and modified in 1915. The new-law empowered 
the government to close down any newspaper and arrest its 
editor on the charge of endangering the safety of the state. 
As a result of the persecution only twenty newspapers could 
continue publication, five of them at Shanghai and two at Han- 
kow. 


The suppression of the press, however, failed 
to suppress public opinion. It was public opinion 
that brought about the collapse of the monarchical 
movement and the death of Yuan Shih-kai in bitter disappoint- 
ment.. 


Failure of 
Suppression 


The second monarchical movement started by Chang Hsun 
(#8) ), in 1917 also dealt a deadly blow to the newspapers in 
Peking. Although this little drama lasted only twelve days, 
fourteen dailies in the old capital were banned. A silent policy 
was cautiously followed by the press until the inauguration of 
the so-called literary revolution in the later part of the year. 


La Jeunnesse ($fjf4F), a monthly journal edited by 
scholars and thinkers of the new school such as Hu Shih ( #3), 
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Chen Tu-hsiu (i §7§), Chien Hsiun-tung (#€¥%]A]) and 
Liu Pan-nung (#42 ), all of whom were professors at Peking 
University, made its first appearance in 1918, heralding sweep- 
ing changes in the literary world of China. The journal adop- 
ted the spoken mandarin in all its writings, advocated the 
scientific attitude and urged the revaluation of all old standards 
according to the modern viewpoint. The newspapers through- 
out the country were immensely influenced by these new ideas 
and improvements in both quantity and quality were sub- 
sequently carried out. During the period 1918-1919 there were 
started four hundred new periodicals in various parts of the 
country. 


National Apart from producing far-reaching effects in 
Consciousness {he newspaper field, the literary revolution spon- 
sored by La Jeunnesse meanwhile served to arouse the national 
consciousness of the people. The famous Student Movement, 
which gave vigorous expression on May 4, 1919 to the nation- 
wide indignation over the humiliating treatment of China by 
the leading powers at the Versailles Peace Conference, was an 
immediate result of the inspirational writings of the new 
thinkers. 


The growth of newspaper during this period was pheno- 
menal. As reported in the proceedings of the Second World 
Press Conference in 1921, China had 1,137 newspapers, of 
which 550 were published daily, 6 every other day, 9 every three 
days, 9 every five days, 154 weekly, 46 every ten days, 54 every 
fortnightly, 303 monthly, 4 quarterly, 1 biennially and 1 an- 
nually. 


The Student Movement was followed by the Mass Move- 
ment on May 30, 1935 in consequence of the shooting of Ku 
Cheng-hung, a labour leader, after some trouble in certain 
British and Japanese cotton mills in Shanghai. The feeling of 
the public soon ran to the highest pitch. The government was 
afraid of suppressing the popular excitement, though it in- 
tended to do so, because its own existenec was at stake. The 
newspapers, many of which were, however, short-lived, exerted 
immense influence on public opinion. Through these journals 
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‘the people were awakened from their long standing lethargy 
and realized for the first time the power of organized masses. | 
: In the meantime Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his 
Southern subordinates, dissatisfied with the Peking govern- 
Government ment, planned to start another revolution. They 
reorganized the Kuomintang in Canton and then formulated 
plans for a northern expedition to overthrow the regime in 
Peking. Their object was the establishment of a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people in accordance 
with Dr. Sun’s Three People’s Principles, on which lectures 
were being delivered in Canton by the veteran revolutionary 
leader. Greater freedom of speech was allowed the people under 
the Canton government on account of the liberal views of Dr. 
Sun and his colleagues, many of whom had been newspapermen 
before. 


The Nationalist Revolution was brought to a successful con- 
clusion under the leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
Gi 4raq ) following the death of Dr. Sun. The subsequent 
establishment of the National Government in Nanking in 1927 
marked the dawn of a new era of the Chinese press. As some 
writers have observed, the period 1917 to 1925 might be describ- 
ed as the period of Chinese Renaissance. The spirit of the 
Renaissance was one of the most important factors contributing 
to the successful formation of the National Government. Much 
credit should be given the newspapers of the period for the 
generation of the new spirit which brought about the rebirth 
of an old nation. 


It may be observed here that the National Government has 
endeavoured much to help the development of the press. The 
new railroads and highways have greatly facilitied the des- 
patch of newspapers and additional telegraph and wireless 
stations: accelerated the transmission of news from one part of 
the country to another. The import duty on newsprint has also 
been reduced, thus reducing the cost and therefore the sale price 
of a newspaper. 

Kuomintang’s Moreover, the Kuomintang has its own highly 
Contribution organized Propaganda Department with its three 
important subsidiaries, namely the Central Daily News, the 
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Central News Agency and the Central Broadcasting Station. 
A modern building with the latest mechanical equipment has 
just been completed in Nanking to house the Kuomintang daily. 
The Central News Agency with its headquarters at Nanking 


has branches throughout the country and maintains a Chinese _ 


as well as an English service. The Central Broadcasting 
Station, also located in Nanking, is one of the most powerful 
stations in the Far East and presents both Chinese and, Ehglish 
programmes. 


‘The influence of the Chinese press as the mirror of public 
opinion has been remarkably demonstrated during the _Sino- 
Japanese crises of the recent years. On both occasions of the 
Japanese occupation of the Three Eastern Provincess in 1931 
and the Japanese bombing of the Chapei district of Shanghai 
in 1932, Chinese newspapers vigorously reflected the high 
patriotic indignation over the wanton aggression and atrocities 
of the Japanese military. Although the National Government 
for diplomatic reasons has discouraged the publication of news 
or views hostile to the aggressor-country, the cold fact remains 
that the feeling throughout the nation towards the Japanese 
aggression is unspeakably intense. 


Mention may be made of the fact that the government has 
enforced a censorship on all newspapers. According to the 
censorship regulations, any news article of the following nature 


is to be banned; (1) military news prejudicial to the defence ~ 


of the country, (2) unconfirmed or false reports regarding 
China’s foreign relations or diplomatic reports or documents 
not yet officially released, (3) Reports tending to create distur- 
bances or financial panics, (4) exaggerated reports of indecency 
or crime prejudicial to public morals, and (5) libellous attacks 
on responsible government officials. Needless to say, the cen- 
sorship hinders very much the progress of the press. But it 
may be noted that the same system is today enforced in most 
countries of the world, and perhaps it may be justified by the 
extraordinary emergency now confronting the government. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF THE CHINESE PRESS 


Chinese newspapers have made fast strides during recent 
years. The increasing utilization of mechancial equipment and 
trained personnel has tremendously improved both the quantity 
and quality of the average Chinese newspaper. Some salient 
features of the progress achieved are discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


Nicredae in 1. Increase in Number.— An increase of 
Number 70 percent in the number of newspapers in the 
country compared with eleven years ago has occurred, accord- 
ing to statistics released by the Ministry of Interior. There are 
altogether 1,031 newspapers in the country, calculated up to 
April 1937, whereas the total number was 628 in 1926, accord- 
ing to the Statistical Bureau of Chinese and Foreign Periodicals. 
It will be interesting to compare the following tables showing 
the distribution of newspapers in various geographical areas of 
the country in 1926 and 1937, as prepared by the Statistical 
Bureau of Chinese and Foreign Periodicals and the Ministry 
of Interior respectively. 


Number of Newspapers in 1926 


Peking 125 
Hankow 36 
Canton 29 
Tientsin 28 
Tsinan 25 
Shanghai 23 
Other provinces 362 

Total 628 


Number of Newspapers in 1937 


Nanking 21 
Shanghai 50 
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Hankow ° 21 
Peiping 44 
Tientsin 29 
Tsingtao * 16 
Canton 17 
Kiangsu (province) F 261 
Chekiang (province) 105 
’ Anhwei (province) 57 
Kiangsi (province) 31 
Hupeh (province) 28 
Hunan (province) 102 
Szechuan (province) 34 
Yunnan (province) 4 
Kweichow (province) 6 
Kwangtung (province) 23 
Kwangsi (province) 7 
Fukien (province) 42 
Hopei (province) 12 
Shantung (province) 28 
Honan (province) 32 
Shansi (province) 8 
Shensi (province) 11 
Kansu (province) G 
Ninghsia (province) 1 
Chinghai (province) 2 
Suiyuan (province) 3 10 
Chahar (province) 9 
Harbin 3 

Total 1,031 


Apart from showing a big increase in the number of news- 
papers, the foregoing tables also indicate that the provinces now 
have more newspapers than before while the port cities, in 
several cases, have lost part of their old holdings. There is an 
obvious tendency towards the interior in the growth and 
development of the Chinese press. It is natural that with more 
communication facilities available the interior will demand more 
and more newspapers. 
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2. Increase in circulation—Apart from the 
bo Be increase in the number of newspapers, the circula- 
*Ciceatasion ‘tions of Chinese newspapers are also on the up- 
ward trend. The mass education movement and the improve- 
ment of communications are two most important factors con- 
tributing to the rise in circulation. More and more people who 
could not read before can read now, while the newly built high- 
ways, railways and airlines conveniently bring the newspaper 
to remote corners of the country which were hardly accessible 
in the old days. 


The general rise in circulation may be gauged from the 
average daily circulation record of the leading Shanghai Daily, 
Shun Pao covering the past eight years as follows: 


1937 159,450 
1936 157,000 
1935 155,800 
1934 155,900 
1933 150,600 
1932 190,200 
1931 150,200 
1930 148,240 


It may be noted that the sharp increase in 1932 as indicat- 
ed in the foregoing table was due to the Japanese bombardment 
of Shanghai in the early months of that year when news was 
most eagerly sought by every resident. It is to be conceded 
that the increase on the whole is rather slow, but allowance 
must be made for the fact that the growth of newspapers in 
the interior inevitably has affected the circulation of their 
metropolitan. contemporaries, 


Modern 3. Improvement in the Technique of News 
News Editing —Newspapers of the old days containing 
Technique only official bulletins required no editing, and there 
wasn’t any need for reporting also. It was the introduction 
of Western journalism that made the Chinese editor begin to 
seriously consider the various problems of editing and report- 
ing. 
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The exigencies of the situation arising out of the Revolu- 
tion of 1911 brought about great improvements on the editorial 
side of Chinese newspapers. The telegraph service was for 
the first time extensively used in the transmission of news des- 
patches. War correspondents were employed to cover the 
changing battlefields. Of still greater significance was the 
make-up of important news in bold types and streamers, in- 
dicating the strong influence of Western journalism. 


The improvement has been kept on in the subsequent 
years, as graduates from schools of journalism have been 
gradually filling responsible positions on the newspapers. Both 
the editing and reporting services have developed into many 
ramifications, following the lines of development in Western 
journalism. 


: Mention may be made here of the Central News Agency, 
which is the most outstanding news gathering service operated 
along thoroughly modern lines in the country. It was in- 
augurated in Nanking on June 15, 1927. During the ten years 
it has successfully operated branch offices in such port cities 
as Shanghai, Peiping, Hankow, Tientsin, Sian, Hongkong, 
Nanchang, Chengtu, Chungching, Kweichow and Canton, while 
sub-branches exist in practically every town of importance in 
the country. : 


Central Supplementing the work of the Central News 
Broadcasting Agency is the Central Broadcasting Station, which 
Station was inaugurated in 1928. The station maintains 


day and night programms to broadcast important news to all 
parts of the country and abroad. At the outset the station had 
a strength of 500 kilowatts, which was raised to 750 kilowatts 
in 1932. 


Special correspondents are despatched by the Central News 
Agencies to countires abroad from time to time. A special 
correspondent attended the proceedings of the League of Na- 
tions in 1931 when Japan’s forcible occupation of the Three 
Eastern Provinces was discussed in Geneva. The World 
Olympic held in Berlin in 1936 was also covered by a Central 
News representative. A branch office has been established in 
Tokyo since June, 1936. 
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Interesting statistics have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Telegraph and Telephone of the Ministry Communica- 
tions concerning the amount of messages and words used by 
press correspondents. In 1934 the number of domestic press 
Messages was 62,298 containing an aggregate of 5,746,291 
words, while in 1935 the number rose to 87,052, totalling 
7,801,288 words. The messages sent from China to Foreign 
countries via cable or wireless in 1935 totalled 1,970,765 words, 
which were distributed among the following countries: 


Great Britain 137,442 
America 314,510 
Japan 828,650 
Germany 71,734 
France 65,228 
Russia 250,032 
Other countries 303,169 

Total 1,970,765 


The progress in the technique of editing could 
be readily appreciated through a comparison of the 
make-ups of the newspapers today with those ten 
years ago. In the old days a newspaper had no make-up at 
all, because it handled only government news, which called for 
no dressing. 


Old System 
Discarded 


The mechanical system of arranging news according to 
the place where the news happened has been supplanted by the 
modern system whereby the importance and human interest in 
a story determine its place in the make-up. Under the old 
arrangement political news from Peking was always published 
in the first sheet to be followed by provincial news and foreign 
news, and last came local news. The modern Chinese editor, 
however, selects the most important or most interesting story 
from among all the stories regardless of geographic sources 
and gives it the most prominent place. In other words, the 
mixed make-up has been introduced, which stands out as an 
important landmark in the development of the Chinese press. 


re 
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The supplement or Hu Kan (fJ#J), which has become a 
standard adjunct of a Chinese daily newspaper, has also under- 
gone considerable improvement. At the beginning it was just 
a page reserved for gossips and humourous stories. The 
Literary Revolution in 1917, however, influenced many of the 
editors to discard such light literature with something more 
serious. The supplements of many newspapers, in consequente, 
‘were devoted to the study of Western literature, social problems 
and political theories. Nowadays, it is increasingly felt that 
the supplement should be utilized to promote social education. 
In line with this new tendency the Shun Pao has edited several 
supplements, Children’s Supplement, Radio Supplement, Medicine 
and Hygiene Supplement and Students’ Supplement, all aiming 
at instilling new ideas and practical knowledge into the minds 
of the public. 


4. Progress in Journalistic Education—The 

ia pioneer of journalistic education in China was the 

Journalism Research Society sponsored by Peking 

University in 1918. This was followed by the Journalism De- 

partment of St. John’s University, Shanghai in 1920. Four 

years later another journalism department was started by Yen- 

Ching University, Peking with Roswell S. Brittan and Veanon 

Nash, graduates from the School of Journalism in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, U.S.A. as professors. 


3 More universities followed suit. Min Kuo University, Pe- 
king opened its Journalism Department in 1924; Fuh Tan Uni- 
versity in 1927; the Central Political Institute in 1935. 


At beginning foreign professors and foreign textbooks 
were employed in the journalism classes, but at present the pro- 
fessors are mostly Chinese and Chinese textbooks are also used. 
Moreover, both instruction and equipment have been consider- 
ably improved since the establishment of the early journalism 
schools. The services of qualified teachers are secured, while 
laboratory work is required of the student apart from class- 
room instruction. Right on the school campus it is possible 
for him to acquire a practical idea of every phase of a news- 
paper undertaking from reporting and editing to type-casting, 
compositing and printing. Such practical training is further 
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supplemented with newspaper exhibitions held under the spon- 
sorship of school authorities from time to time. 


More and more students are taking courses in 

oes Reread journalism. The journalism departments of Yen- 

ching and Fu Tan Universities each have over 100 

students. It is gratifying to note that close cooperation has 

existed between the journalism schools and the leading news- 

papers in the country. Through such cooperation journalism 

graduates have been able to find jobs on newspapers. It is 

obvious that modern Chinese newspapers highly appreciate the 

trained journalist turned out by the journalism schools in the 
country. 


5. Progress in Advertising —Newspaper ad- 

Alem vertising is still a new trade in China. The early 

~ al aaa issues of the Shun Pao carried only shipping ad- 

vertisements and auction announcements. Nowa- 

days progressive businessmen more and more realize the value 

of advertising and have no hesitation to purchase large spaces 
in leading newspapers to boost their wares. 


The art of advertising has also shown improvement. Many 
students specialize in advertising in universities in China or 
abroad. Advertising agencies organized by trained persons 
have come into existence. The high attainment in this new 
art can be inferred from those beautifully illustrated and 
cleverly disguised advertisements frequently appearing in the 
newspapers, which indeed compare favourably with similar 
publicity stunts in Western countries. 


The growth of advertising has immensely helped the fin- 
ancial independence of Chinese newspapers. 


se 6. Progress in Printing—With the aid of 
ei modern machines and newly invented equipment 
Ho from the West the art of newspaper printing in 
China has been immensely improved during the recent years. 
Many Chinese newspapers have rotary presses, and those of 
the Shun Pao and the Sin Wan Pao belong to the specially de- 
signed high-speed type purchased in the United States. Roto- 
gravure has also been introduced into the Chinese newspaper 
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world; the pictorial supplement of the Shun Pao is printed in 
Rotogravure. 


It may be worth mentioning here that the first Chinese- 
made rotary machine came into existence last year as the result 
of years of efforts on the part of Chinese mechanical engineers. 
Although the speed of the machine is not sufficiently high for 
big newspapers, it has proved to be good enough for small 
journals. Its price is much lower than that of the imported. 
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SHUN PAO Pictorial Supplement 29. July 1937, during the bombing 
of Japanese troops at Peiping and Tientsin. 

7. Establishment of Paper Mill.—China 
hitherto has had to import newsprint from ‘Canada, 
Sweden, Norway, Germany and Japan. For a long 
time the government and newspaper owners have planned to 
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establish newsprint paper mills in China. Owing to financial 
and technical difficulties such plans, however, were not carried 
out. It may be recalled that five years ago, a definite plan was 
formulated by the late Sze Liang-zay, well-known as China’s 
Northcliffe and was on the point of materialization, having 
secured the cooperation of the Ministry of Industry, when he 
was suddenly assassinated and the whole thing fell through. 


The paper mill scheme was at last realized in June of this 
year when the Wenchi Paper Mill, Ltd. was organized. The 


concern is jointly financed by the Ministry of Industry on the | 


one hand and the newspaper publishers, book companies and 
bankers on the other. The mill is located in Wenchi in the 
province of Chekiang where there are big forests assuring a 
regular supply of material for pulp making. The inaugura- 
tion of this paper mill in the future will mark another important 
step forward in the growth and development of Chinese news- 


papers. 


ee 


FUTURE ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE PRESS’ 


In its present stage of development the Chinese press has 
definitely acquired all the attributes of the modern press. A 
very bright future lies before Chinese newspapers on account 
of the vast territory and enormous population of the country. 
Considering the steady growth of the reading public consequent 
on the spread of education, the gradual rise of productive enter- 
prises and the immediate completion of the network of com- 
munication systems, Chinese newspaper undertakings are bound 
to flourish and prosper. 


Simpler From his experience as a journalist the writer 
Language has noticed certain tendencies which will dis- 

icted tinguish the future newspaper of China, and ven- 
tures to discuss them in the following: 


1. Simplification of Language.—Since the Literary Re- 
volution of 1917, many newspapers have adopted the spoken 
language, which is especially widely used in the supplements. 
However, on account of their educational background, many 
news writers are not yet accustomed to writing in the spoken 
language with the result that the newspapers are still frequent- 
ly filled with articles written in the literary style, which are 
unintelligible to the masses. 


In this connection it may be noted that the mass educa- 
tion movement has been attended with great success, and the 
belief is popular that an illiterate needs to taught only 1,000 
characters to be able to read. In view of the tendency the 
Chinese newspaper will be edited in a simpler language in order 
that it may be read by the masses. 


2. Reduction of Pages.—Preoccupied with 
the affairs of various new enterprises incidental to 
the building of a new nation, the modern Chinese 
is necessarily a busy man and cannot have much time to read 
newspapers, although newspaper reading is a daily necessity. 


Too Busy 
to Read 
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Chinese newspapers such the Shun Pao and the Sin Wan Pao 
contain at least 6-7 sheets or 24-28 pages per issue. The 
future reader will be unable to wade through such a heavy 
volume of reading matter. 


Moreover, viewed from the economic angle, the Chinese 
newspaper will have to reduce its pages, for China still depends 
on foreign countries for the supply of newsprint, her own news- 
print industry is in the infant stage. The reduction of pages 
will mean a considerably economy of expenses. 


Costespondents 4. World Wide News Gathering System—In 
the early days Chinese newspapers largely depend- 
ed upon government circles for the supply of news. 
With the increasing facilities offered by the postal, 
telegraph and radio services they have realized the advantage 
of maintaining their own correspondents. Yet many news- 
papers still obtain a large part of their news from news agen- 
cies, especially foreign-owned news agencies such as Reuter, 
Havas, the United Press and the Associated Press, 


More recently all the leading newspapers have stationed 
correspondents in all parts of the country. The Central Daily 
News also maintain branches in all principal cities. As for 
areas outside China, the Shun Pao has its special correspon- 
dents in Japan, Europe and America, while the Central News 
Agency has stationed its own correspondents in Tokyo and 
Geneva since 1936. 


Everywhere 


In view of the ‘tendency the writer believes that in the 
near future Chinese correspondents will spread all over the 
surface of the earth to supply China with foreign news on the 
one hand and to supply foréign countries with Chinese news on 
the other, thereby playing the role of a cultural medium. 


5. Medium for Social Education —Apart 

a from supplying news, an important function of a 
cption newspaper is to help the promotion of social educa- 
tion. Such a function has a particular bearing on the condi- 
tions in China, where the masses for the most part are illite- 
rate. To help the masses to learn to read so that they can 
read newspapers and thereby gain knowledge—this is perhaps 
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the loftiest mission of a Chinese newspaper. To achieve this 
cultural purpose the future Chinese newspaper will devote more 
space to the publication of articles relative to arts and science, 
especially scientific inventions and discoveries. This is the way 
to popularize knowledge and learning, which is no less _im- 
portant than the supply of news. 


6. Increase of the Schools of Journalism.— 
The newspaper undertaking is becoming increas- 
ingly modernized and specialized although not 
many of those Chinese engaged in the newspaper field have 
received any technical training. Training and experience will 


Journalistic 
Education 


-count more and more no matter one is engaged in the manage- 


ment, printing, editing or reporting phase of a newspaper. 
Chinese newspapers will require more and more graduates 
from schools of journalism in Europe and America as well as 
those from domestic institutes. The writer therefore believes 
that more schools of Journalism will be established in the coun- 
try in the future. 


Social 7. Social Services of the Press.—Various 
Service forms of social service have already been rendered 
Rendered 


by Chinese newspapers. The employment column, 
purporting to recommend jobs for readers and the consulta- 
tion column, purporting to help readers solve their immediate 
problems are regular features of a Chinese journal. Many 
newspapers have also a Social Service Page devoted to the 
solicitation of charity funds. On such occasions as the Jap- 
anese earthquake in 1923 or flood or drought disaster in the 
provinces, Chinese newspapers undertake to collect relief funds. 
Now and then such social works as lecture society, party travel 
and readers’ insurance are also crganized. The future news- 
paper will find more chances to render such services as its re- 
lations with society will grow increasingly closer, thus assum- 
ing the role of a middleman between different sections of the 
community. 


Peace Role 8. Promotion of World Peace.—In closing, 
of the writer: wishes to observe that a newspaper 
Newspapers undertaking is the most important cultural under- 
taking and as such its ultimate object should be the promotion 
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of the general weal and world peace. The newspaper is the 
most effective medium to promote goodwill and better under- 
standing among different peoples in the world, for whatever 
differences and misunderstandings can be smoothed out through 
frank exchange of views in the press. The newspaper man 
therefore can do much for culture and world peace if he wishes 
so. 


The Chinese people are peace-loving by nature, and the 
Chinese culture tends to encourage peace. With such temper- 
amental and cultural background, the Chinese are eager to 
study and appreciate the cultures of other peoples. The future 
Chinese newspaper will serve as the chief connecting link be- 
tween the culture of the East and the West as well as play an 
important role in the promotion of world peace. 
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